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THE  WAY  TO  WEALTH, 


I  have  heard  that  nothing  gives  an  author 
so  great  pleasure  as  "to  find  his  works  re- 
spectfully quoted  by  other  learned  authors. 
This  pleasure  f  have  seldom  enjoyed  ;  for 
though  I  have  been,  if  1  may  say  it  without 
vanity,  an  eminent  author  (of  Almanacks) 
annually,  now  a  full  quarter  of  a  century, 
my  brother  authors  in  the  same  way  (for 
what  reason  1  know  not,)  have  ever  been 
very  sparing  in  their  applauses  ;  and  no 
other  author  has  taken  the  least  notice  of 
me  ;  so  that,  did  not  my  writings  produce 
mes-jme  solid  pudding,  the  great  deficiency 
of  praise  would  have  quite  discouraged  me. 

leoncluded  at  lengththat  the  people  were 
the  best  judges  of  mv  merit,  for  they  buy 
HIV  works ;  and  besides,  in  my  ramble?, 


where  I  am  not  personally  known,  I  have 
frequently  heard  one  or  other  of  my  adages 
repeated  with 

"  As  poor  Richard  says," 

at  the  end  on't.  This  gave  me  some  satis- 
faction ;  as  it  showed  not  only  that  my  in- 
structions were  regarded,  but  discovered 
likewise  some  lespect  for  my  authority; 
and  I  own,  that,  to  encourage  the  practice 
of  remembering  and  repeating  those  wise 
sentences,  I  have  sometimes  quoted  myself 
with  great  gravity. 

Judge,  then,  how  much  I  must  have  been 
gratified  by  an  incident  I  am  going  to  re- 
late to  you.  I  stopped  my  horse  lately, 
where  a  great  number  of  people  were  col- 
lected at  an  Auction  of  Merchant  Goods. 
The  hour  of  sale  not  being  come,  they 
were  conversing  on  the  badness  of  the 
times,  and  one  of  the  company  called  to  a 
plain,  clean  old  man,  with  white  locks. 
"  Pray,  father  Abraham,  what  think  you  of 
the  times?  Won't  these  heavy  taxes  quite 
ruin  the  country  ?  How  shall  we  be  ever 
able  to  pay  them  ?  What  would  you  advise 
us  to  do  ?"  Father  Abraham  stood  up  and 
replied — '  If  you'd  havemyad\ice,  Til  give 
it  to  you  in  short :  "  for  a  word  to  the  wise  is 


enough;  and  many  words  won't  fill  a  bushel, 
as  poor  Richard  savs.  They  joined  ii 
desiring  him  to  «peak  his  mind  ;  and  ga 
thering  round  hi-n.  he  proceeded  as  fed 
lows : 

FRIENDS  (says  he")  and  neighbours,  tin 
taxes  are  indeed  very  heavy  ;•  and  if  thosi 
laid  on  by  the  government  were  the  onh 
ones  we  had  to  pay,  we  might  more  easih 
discharge  them;  but  we  have  many  others 
and  much  more  grievous  to  some  of  us 
\Ve  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by  our  idle 
ness,  three  times  as  much  by  our  pride,  am 
four  times  as  much  by  our  folly;  am 
from  these  taxes  the  commissioner  canno 
ease  or  deliver  us  by  allowing  an  abatement 
However,  let  us  hearken  to  good  advice 
and  something  may  be  done  for  us: 

o  * 

"  God  helps  them  that  help  themselves  " 

as  poor  Richard  says  in  his  Almanack- 
It  would  be  thought  a  hard  government 
that  should  tax  its  people  one-tenth  part  o; 
their  time,  to  be  employed  iti  its  service  ; 
but  idleness  taxes  many  of  us  much  more, 
if  we  reckon  ail  that  is  spent  in  absolute 
sloth,  or  doing  of  nothing,  with  that  \v bid- 
is  spent  in  idle  employments,  or  amuse- 
menu  that  amount  10  nothing. 


•Jloth,  by  bringing  or.  difeaiVj  abs'jVc'r 

<c  Slorb,  like  ;u(l,  cr'funv-s  f-fl'T  than 
labour  wear?,  while  the  key  ui'-<i  is  always 
blight,"  as  poor  Richard  fav?» 

But    doft    then    love  1'5?  ?     the-i  do  not 

fquander  'time,   for  cc  that's   the   IhiiTlifV:  is 

n  ade    of.J>  'ss    poor     Richard    f;;vs.     How 

much  more  thsn   is   riece^arv    do  we  fp^nd 

in.  fleq?  !  forfeit] ret  t.h^t   *'  the   {leepin^  fox 

ratrhes    no    poultrv,   ard    th:-t '  tiiere  will   be 

flcepii:g    enough    in   the    grave,"    as    j-^or 

Richard  i\iys.     *;  If  time  be  of  ail  things  the 

mod  prec^i's,  \vafur,£  tia^e  mufl  be  (as  poor 

^created     prodigality ;" 

f»i  rev  ;-\<   he  elf;-  .  tw  Lofi:  time  is 

r    Ko^nd  .    H  wa:U  \ve  call  rims 

•/iways  pr^v-rs  little  enough. *J 

i  he  coinfT,  and  doing 
to  ?he.pu»-p0ic  ;  to  by  diligence  mall  we  d» 
more  \vir!j  ieis  perp!exi:.y.  kt  Sloth  makes 
rl!  things  difficult,  but  induftry  all  eafy," 
os  poor  Richard  leys  ;  and.  cc  he  thrxt  rifetfi 
lute  rnu it  tret  ?.H  dv-.v,  and  fhrdl  fcarce  over- 
take, his  bufincfs  at  night;  while  lazinefs 
travels  fo  ilowiy  that  poverty  foon  overtakes 
r.'-rj,"  ?rs  we  rerd  in  poor  Richard  j  who  adds, 
"  Drive  th v-bufmef?;  let  not  that  drive  thee/* 
and 

11  Early  to  bed,  and  early  rife, 

*'  Make  a  man  bea  iJ>y,  wealthy,  and  wi*.-/* 


So  what  fignifies  Vvifhing  and  hoping  for 
letter  times  ?  We  make  thefe  times  better 
if  we  beflir  otirfelves.  "  Induflry  needs  not 
wifh,"  as  p©or  Richard  fays  ;  and, 

"  He  that  lives  upon  hope  will  die  failing. 

ec  There  are  no  gains  without  pains  ;  then 
help  hands,  for  I  have  no  lands,  or  if  I 
have,  they  arc  fmartly  taxed  ;  and,  (as  poor 
Richard  likewife  observe*,)  "  He  that  hath 
a  trade  ham  an  eftafe  ;  and  he  that  hath  a 
calling  hath  an  office  of  prcfit  and  honour  j" 
but  then  the  trade  muft  be  worked  at,  and 
the  calling  well  followed,  or  neither  the 
eftate  nor  the  office  will  enable  U3  to  pay  our 
taxes. 

If  we  are  induftrious,  we  (hall  never 
ftarve  ;  for,  as  poor  Richard  fays,  "At  the 
working  man's  houfe  hunger  looks  in,  but 
dares  not  enter."  Nor  will  the  bailiffor  the 
conftable  enter;  for,  "  Indudry  pays  debts, 
while  despair  increaieih  them/'  fays  poor 
Richard.  What  though  you  have  found  no 
treasure,  nor  has  any;  rich  relation  left  you 
a  legacy  ?  *'  Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good 
luck,"  as  poor  Richard  fays ;  and,  '•  God 
gives  all  things  to  industry  ; 

Tben  plough  deep  while  sluggards  sleep, 
And  you  will  have  corn  to  Mi  and  to  keep* 

fays  poor  Dick. 


Work  while  it  is  called  to-day  ;  for  you 
know  not  how  much  you  may  be  hindered 
to-morrow  ;  which  makes  poor  Richard  fay, 
u  One  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morrows,"  and 
farther,  "  Have  you  fomewhat  ts  do  to- 
morrow, do  it  to-diy."  If  you  were  a 
fervant,  would  you  not  be  afliamed  that  a 
good  matter  iliould  catch  you  idle  ?  Are 
you  then  your  own  matter  ?  be  afhamed  to 
catch  yourfelf  idle,  as  poor  Dick  fays. 

When  there  is  fo  rnuch  to  be  done  for 
yourfelf,  your  family,  your  country,  and 
your  gracious  king,  be  up  by  peep  of  day  ; 
"  let  not  the  fun  look  down,  and  fay, 

Inglorious  here  he  lie* ! 

Handle  you  tools  without  mittens  ;  remem- 
ber, that  "rhe  cat  in  gloves  catchesno  mice," 
as  poor  Richard  fays. 

It  is  true,  there  is  much  to  be  done,  and 
perhaps  you  are  weak  handed  ;  but  flick  to 
it  fleadiiy,  and  you  will  fee  great  effects  ; 
for,  "  con  Kant  dropping  wears  away  ftones, 
and  by  diligence  and  patience  the  moufe  atfe 
i;;ro  the  c:iblc  :  and  light  (irokes  fell  great 
oaks,  *  as  poor  Ricbard  fays  in  his  Almanack, 
the  year  1  cannot jufl.  now  remember. 

Me  thinks  I  hear  fome  of  you  fay,  "  Mud 
a  man  ^fibrd  himfelf  no  leifure  r" — I  will 


"  For  vrant  of  a  nail  the  fhoe  was  loft  ;  for 
want  of  a  (hoe  the  horfe  was  lofl  ;  and  for 
want  of  a  horfe  the  rider  was  loft  j1'  being 
overtaken  and  fhiin  by  the  enemy,  all  for 
want  of  care  about  a  horfe  fhoe  nail. 

So  much  for  induftry,  my  friends,  and 
attention  to  one's  own  bufinefs  ;  bur  to 
thefe  we  muft  add  frugality,  if  \ve  would 
make  our  induftry  more  certainly  fuccefsful. 

A  man  may,  if  he  knows  not  how  to  fave 
as  he  gets,  "  keep  his  nofe  all  his  life  to  the 
grindstone,  and  die  not  worth  a  groat  at 
last."  "  A  fat  kitchen  makes  a  lean  will," 
as  poor  Richard  fays  ;  and, 

«•'  Many  estates  are  fpent  in  the  getting; 

Si  c**  women  for  tea  fmfook  T,inn  ng  and  knitting, 

Aud  men  for  punch  forsook  hewing  and 


"  If  you  would  be  wealthy,  {^fays  he,  in 
another  Almanack,)  think  of  faving,  as  well 
as  of  getting  :  The  Indians  have  not  made 
Spain  rich,  becaufe  her  outgoes  are  greater 
than  her  incomes." 

Away,  then,  with  your  expenfive  follies, 
and  you  will  not  have  much  caufe  to 
complain  of  hard  timesx  heavy  tax^s,  and 
chargeable  families  ;  for,  as  poor  Dick  fays., 


«f  Women  and  wine,  g*me  fnd  deceit. 

Make  the  wealth  fmall,  and  the  wants  great." 

And  further,  «c  What  maintains  one  vice 
would  biing  up  two  children.5'  Yeu  may 
think,  perhaps,  that  a  little  punch,  now  and 
then,  diet  a  little  more  costly,  clothes  a  little 
finer,  and  a  little  entertainment  now  and  then, 
can  be  no  great  matter  ;  but  remember  what 
poor  Richard  fays,  "  Many  a  little  makes  a 
meikle  ;"  and  further,  "  Beware  of  little 
expenses;  a  small  leak  will  fink  a  great  fhip; 
and  again,  "Who  dainties  love,  ihall  beggars 
prove  $  and  moreover, 

"  Fools  make  feasts,  and  wife  men  cat  thetn." 

Here  you  are  all  got  together  at  this 
fale  of  fineries  and  nick-nacks.  You  call 
them  GOODS  ;  but,  if  you  do  not  take 
care,  they  will  prove  EVILS  to  fome  of 
you.  You  expect  they  v«ill  be  fold  cheap, 
and  perhaps  they  may,  for  lefs  than  they 
cost  ;  but,  if  you  have  no  occafion  for  them, 
they  must  be  dear  to  you.  Remember 
what  poor  Richard  fays,  "  Buy  what  thou 
hast  no  need  of,  and  ere  long  thou  (halt 
fell  thy  necefTdries."  And  again,  "  At  a 
great  penny-worth  paufe  a  while."  He 
means,  that  perhaps  the  cheapnefs  is  ap- 
parent only,  but  not  real ;  or  the  bargain, 
ky  straitening  thee  in  thy  bufineft,  may  do 


".  For  want  of  a  nail  the  (hoe  was  loft  ;  for 
want  of  a  fhoe  the  horfe  was  loft  ;  and  for 
want  of  a  horfe  the  rider  was  loft ;'*  being 
overtaken  and  Ihin  by  the  enemy,  all  for 
want  of  care  about  a  horfe  fhoe  nail. 

So  much  for  induftry,  my  friends,  and 
attention  to  one's  own  bufinefs ;  but  to 
thefe  we  mufl  add  frugally,  if  we  would 
make  our  indudry  more  certainly  fuccefsful. 

A  man  may,  if  he  knows  not  how  to  fave 
as  he  gets,  "  keep  his  nofe  all  his  life  to  the 
grindstone,  and  die  not  worth  a  groat  at 
last."  "  A  fat  kitchen  makes  a  lean  will," 
as  poor  Richard  fays  ;  and, 

'•*  Many  estates  are  fpent  in  the  getting; 

&i  c"  women  for  tea  fotf<x>k  T.inn  ng  and  knitting, 

Aad  men  for  punch  forsook  hewing  and  fjJitling/' 

"  If  you  would  be  wealthy,  (^fays  he,  in 
another  Almanack,)  think  of  faving,  as  well 
as  of  getting  :  The  Indians  have  not  made 
Spain  rich,  becaufe  her  outgoes  are  greater 
than  her  incomes." 

Away,  then,  with  your  expenfive  follies, 
and  you  will  not  have  much  caufe  to 
complain  of  hard  times,,  heavy  tax-s,  and 
chargeable  families  ;  for,  as  poor  Dick  fays., 
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«*  Women  and  wioe,  g*mc  tnd 

Make  the  wealth  fmall,  and  the  wants  great." 

And  further,  <c  What  maintains  one  vice 
would  biing  up  two  children. "  Yeu  may 
think,  perhaps,  that  a  little  punch,  now  and 
then,  diet  a  little  more  costly,  clothes  a  little 
finer,  and  a  little  entertainment  now  and  then, 
can  be  no  great  matter  ;  but  remember  what 
poor  Richard  fays,  "  Many  a  little  makes  a 
meikle  ;"  and  further,  "  Beware  of  little 
expenses;  a  small  leak  will  fink  a  great  fhip; 
and  again,  "Who  dainties  love,  (hall  beggars 
prove  y  and  moreover, 

"  Fools  make  feasts,  and  wife  men  cat  them.*' 

Here  you  are  all  got  together  at  this 
fale  of  fineries  and  nick-nacks.  You  call 
them  GOODS  ;  but,  if  you  do  not  take 
care,  they  will  prove  EVILS  to  fome  of 
you.  You  expect  they  v*ill  be  fold  cheap, 
and  perhaps  they  may,  for  lefs  than  they 
cost  ;  but,  if  you  have  no  occafion  for  them, 
they  must  be  dear  to  you.  Remember 
what  poor  Richard  fays,  "  Buy  what  thou 
hast  no  need  of,  and  ere  long  thou  (halt 
fell  thy  necefTaries."  And  again,  "  At  a 
great  penny-worth  paufe  a  while."  He 
means,  that  perhaps  the  cheapnefs  is  ap- 
parent only,  but  not  real ;  or  the  bargain, 
by  straitening  thee  in  thy  Inifinefi,  may  do 
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morn  harm  than  good/  For  in  another 
place  he  lays > 

§<  Mary  hs^e  been  ruined  by  buying1  good 
pennyworths  " 

Again,  poor  Richard  fays,  C{  It  is  fooliih 
to  lay  out  iDcney  in  a  purchafe  of  repen- 
tance ;"  and  yet  this  folly  .is  practifed  every 
day  at  auctions,  for  want  of  mindin 
almanack.  <;  Wife  men  (as  poor  Dick'fays) 
learn  by  others  harms,  fool?  scarcely  by  their 
cwn."  Many  a  one,  for  the  sake  cf' finery 
.on  the  back,  have  gone  \viih  a  .-hungry  belly 
*nd  half-ftarved  [heir  families. 


»ilk  and  faring,  fear  let  and  velvets,  (as 
.Richard.  Lyb)    put    out     the    kitchen 


"  Silk 
por  r 

fire."  Thele  ;;rd"not  the  necessaries  cf  life, 
they  can  fcarcdy  be  called  the  convener. - 
cies  ;  and  yet,  only'becauie  they  look  pretty, 
how  many  w  int  to' have  them  ?'  The  r-rtifi- 
cial  wants  of  mankind  thus  become  more 
jvuntrous  than  the  natural:  and,  as  poor 
Richard  fays,  "  For  one  poor  perfon  there 
are  a  hundred  inJigent/' 

By  ihefe  and  other  extravagancies,  the 
genteel  are  reduced  ro  poverty,  and  forced 
to  borrow  ©f  thofe  whom  they  formerly 
defpifed,  bin  who,  through  industry  and 
'ityg  have  maintarneu  [heir 


in  which  cafe  it  appears  plainly,  thai  "  a 
ploughman  on  his  legs  is  higher  than  a 
gentleman  on  his  knees,"  as  poor  Richard 
fays.  Perhaps  they  have  had  a  imail  estate 
left  them,  which  they  knew  not  th?  ^ertiiv; 
of";  they  think  "it  is  day,  and  will  n 
benight;"  that  a  iitile  to.  be  {pent  out  or 
fo  much  is  not  worth  minding  :  A  child 
and  a  fool  (as  poor  Richard  fay,;;  imagine 
t\venty  millings  and  twenty  .years  can 
never  be  fpent  j  but  always  raking  out  of 
the  meal-tub,  and  never  putting  in,  foon 
comes,  to  the  bottom  ;"  th^n,  as  poor  Dick 
fays,  u  When  ihe  well  is  cry,  ihey  know 
the  worth  of  'water.  "  But  this  they  might 
have  known  before,  if  they  had  taken-  his 
advice. 

"  If  you  would  know  the  value  of  money, 

go  and  try  to  to  borrow  ibiue  ;  for  he  tha* 
goes  a  borrowing  goes  a  forr.owing,"  as  po->r 
llichard  fiiys  ;  and  indeed  ib  do-s  he  ih  .: 
lends  to  fucli  people^  when  he  ^-'--  ^  ^  it 
in  again. 

Poor  Dick  further  advifes,  a:ui  fays, 

**  Fcn'-i  pride  of  dref*  is   sure  a  very  c'.ir?e, 
Zre  fa^cy  you  coi:br!t,  cor-fult  your  puri^." 


And  a^ain.  <s  priiie  is  us   i  Mid 

v"' 
wanf,  and  a  gr^at  dcil  m(5l'c  fuucy-/'     \Vhcn 
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you  have  bought  one  fine  thing,  you  must 
buy  ten  more,  that  your  appearance  may 
be  all  of  a  piece  ;  but  poor  Dick  says,  "  it 
is  easier  to  suppress  the  first  desi'e  than  to 
satisfy  all  that  follow  it ;"  and  it  is  as  truly 
folly  for  the  poor  to  ape  the  rich,  as  tha 
frog  to  swell,  in  order  to  equal  the  ox. 

"  Vessels  large  may  venture  more, 

But  little  boats  should  keep  near  shore." 

'Tis,  however,  a  folly  soon  punished  ;  for 
"  Pride  that  dines  on  vanity,  sups  on  con- 
tempt," as  poor  Richard  says*  Aud  in 
another  place, 

"  Pride  breakfasted  *rith  Plenty, 

Dined  with  Poverty, 

And  fuppcd  with  Infamy  " 

And,  after  all,  of  what  use  is  this  pride  of 
appearance,  for  which  so  much  is  risked,  so 
much  is  suffered  ?  It  cannot  promote 
health,  nor  ease  pain  ;  it  makes  no  increase 
of  merit  in  the  person  ;  it  creates  envy  j  it 
hastens  misfortune. 

"  Whzrt  is  a  butterfly?  at  best 
He's  but  a  caterpillar  drest  ; 
The  gaudy  fop's  his  picture  just/ 

as  poor  Richard  says. 


But  what  madnefs  must  ft  be  to  run  in 
debt  for  thefe  fuperfluities  1  We  are 
offered  by  the  terms  of  this  fale,  fix  months 
credit  ;  and  that  perhaps  has  induced  fome 
of  us  to  attend  it,  becaufe  we  cannot  fpare 
the  ready  money,  and  hope  now  to  be  fine 
without  it.  But  ah  !  think  what  you  do 
when  you  run  in  debt ;  you  give  to  another 
power  over  your  liberty.  If  you  cannot  pay 
at  the  time,  you  will  be  afhamed  to  fee  your 
creditor,  you  will  be  in  fear  when  you  fpeak 
to  him,  you  will  make  poor  pitiful,  fneaking 
excufes,  and,  by  degrees,  come  to  lofe  your 
veracity,  and  fink  into  bafe,  downright  lying  ; 
for,  as  poor  Richard  fays,  "  the  fecond  vice 
is  lying  ;  the  firft  is  running  in  debt. 

And  again,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  "  Lying 
rides  upon  debt's  back  ;"  whereas  a  free 
born  Briton  ought  not  to  be  afhamed 
nor  afraid  to  fee  or  fpeak  to  any  man 
living.  But  poverty  often  deprives  a.  rnau 
of  all  fpirit  and  virtue.  "  It  is  hard  for  an 
empty  bag  to  Hand  upright, "  as  poor  Richard 
truly  fays. 

What  would  you  think  of  that  prince, 
or  of  that  government,  who  (hould  ifTue 
an  edict,  forbidding  you  to  drei's  like  a 
gentleman  or  gentlewoman,  on  pain  of  im- 
prifonment  or  fervitude?  Would  you  not 
fey,  that  you  were  tree,  have  a  right  tu 
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• 

dri'is  as  you  please,  and  that  such  an  edict 
\voul(i  be  a  breach  of  your  pr'vi  leges,  and 
such  a  irovernment  tyrannical  ?  And  yet 
yon  are  about  to  put  yourself  under  that 
tyrarirn*,  when  you  run  in  debt  for  EiU'h, 
dress!  Your  creditor  luis  authority,  at  his 
ple'isure,  to  deprive  you  of  your  iibeity,  bv 
coiiriuing  you  in  jail  for  life,  or  1  ;*  selling 
you  for  a  servant,  if  you  should  not  be  abb 

to  pay  him. 

- 

When  you  have  got  your  bargain,  you 
may,  -perhaps,  think  little  of  payment  ;  but 
"Creditors  (;;oor  Richard  tills  us)  have 
bettor  memories  than  debtors;  and,  in 
another  place,  lie  says, 

Creditors  arc  a.  superstitious  let,   grcac  obf.-rvers  oftet 

f]c.vs  and 


The  day  comes  round  before  you  are 
aware,  and  UK?  demand  is  made  before  you 
iiiv  prepared  to  satisfy  it.  ;  or,  if  you  bear 
your  debt  in  mind,  the  term  which  at  first 
seemed  so  long,  will,  as  it  lessens,  appear 
extremely  ^hort  ;  time  will  seem  10  have 
added  wij:^s  to  ins  heels  as  well  a*  his 
slio'uUIefs, 

"  i>iose  have  a  short  Lent,  (saith  poor 
iiiclurd,)  wlio  ovre  money  to  be  paid  at 
EaiCQf/'  1'hen  since,  as  he  sav«?,-  *'  The 


borrower  is  a  sSo.v?  to  the  lender,  an  1  the 
debtor  to  the  creditor,"  disdain  the  chair, 
preserve  your  freedom,  and  maintain  your 
independence ; 

Be  industrious  and  free,  be  frural  and  free. 

At  present,  perhaps,  yon  may  think  your- 
selves in  thriving  circumstances,  and  that 
you  can  hear  a  little  extravagance  without 
injury  ;  but 

"  For  a<r?  and  want  fave  what  yen  may, 
No  morning  (un  lasts  a  whole  day," 

as  poor  Richard  says.  Gain  may  be  tem- 
porary and  uncertain;  but,  ever  .while  you 
live,  expense  is  constant  and  certain;  and 
it  is  easier  to  build  tvvo  chimneys,  than  to 
keep  one  in  fuel,  as  poor  Richard  says.  So, 
"  rather  go  to  bed  supperless  than  rise  un 
debt," 

"  CV-t  what  yon  can,  ancr^hat  yon  p;et  hold, 
>:l'i3  the  stuae  that  will  tuin  all  your  lead  into  gold,  ' 
• 

as  poor  Richard  says.  And  when  you  have 
got  the  philosopher's  stone,  sure  you  will 
no  longer  complain  of  bad  times,  or  the 
difficulty  of  p.iying  taxes. 

This  doctrine,  my  friends,  i*  reason  rind 
wisdom  ;  but,  after  all,  do  not  de^-Mid  to<> 


is 


much  upon  your  own*  industry,  and  fru- 
gality, and  prudence,  though  excellent 
things  ;  for  they  may  all  be  blasted,  without 
the  blessing  of  heaven  ;  and  therefore  ask 
that  blessing  humbly,  and  be  not  unchari- 
table to  those  that  at  present  seem  to  want 
it,  but  comfort  and  help  them.  Remember 
Job  suffered,  and  wasafterwards  prosperous. 

And  now  to  conclude,  "  Experience 
keeps  a  dear  school ;  but  fools  will  learn  in 
no  other,  and  scarce  in  that ;  for,  it  is  true, 
"  we  may  give  ail  vice,  but  we  cannot  give 
conduct,"  as  poor  Richard  says.  However, 
remember  this,  "  They  that  will  not  he 
counselled,  cannot  be  helped  ;  as  poor 
Kichard  says;  and  further,  that 

"  If  you  will  not  hear  reason,  she  will  rap  your 
knuckles." 

Thus  the  old  gentreman  ended  his  ha- 
rangue. The  people  heard  it,  and  approved 
the  doctrine  ;  aud  immediately  practised 
the  contrary,  just  as  if  it  hail  been  a  com- 
mon sermon  ;  for  the  auction  opened,  and 
they  bt'gan  to  buy  extravagantly,  notwith- 
standing all  his  cautions,  and  their  own  tear 
ot  taxes. 

I  found  the  good  man  had  thoroughly 
studied  my  Almanacks,  and  digested  all  I 


had  dropt  on  those  topics  during  the  course 
of  twenty-five  years.  The  frequent  men- 
tion he  made  of  me  must  have  tried  any 
one  else  ;  hut  my  vanity  was  wonderfully 
delighted  with  it,  though  I  was  conscious, 
that  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  wisdom  was  my 
own,  which  he  ascribed  to  me,  but  rather 
the  gleanings  that  I  had  made  of  the  sense 
of  all  ages  and  nations.  However,  I  re- 
solved to  be  the  better  for  the  echo  of  it ; 
and,  though  I  had  at  first  determined  to 
buy  stuff  for  a  new  coat,  I  went  away, 
resolved  to  wear  my  aid  one  a  liule  longer. 
Header,  if  thou  wilt  do  the  same,  thy  profit 
will  be  as  great  as  mine.- 

I  am,  as  ever,  thine  to  serve  thee, 

RICHARD  SAUNDERS. 


THE   WHISTLE; 

A    TRUE  STORY. 

WHEN  I  was  a  child  p.t  fevrn  years  old,  my  friends, 
on  a  holiday,  filled  my  pockets  with  coppers  I  went 
directly  to  a  shop,  where  they  fold  toys  fir  children  i 
and  being  cbariKcd  with  the  s«ucd  of  a  whistle  tkat  I 


tnet  by  the  way  in  the  kandrf  cf  another  h'»v.  I 
voluntary  oiTer-d  hir.i  all  n>y  rronev  for  i*.  i  l!s-n 
caT'.e  home,  and  went  whistlirpr  all  over  the  housi, 
much  p'eas?d  witn  my  .whistle,  but  di^urbir./  all  inc 
family  My  brofhers  and  si?ter3,  and  'coupin-,  un- 
derstanding thr  bargain  I  hid  made.  t<?id  me  1  h.r.l 
piv?n  four  trues  as  rnneh  for  ii  as  it  was  worth. 
This  put  me  in  mind  what  good  things  I  might  have 
bought  with  the  re*t  of  the  money  ;  and  they  laughed 
at  me  so  much  for  my  folly,  that  I  cried  with  vex  a', 
t'on  ;  a-.d  th-  reflection  gave  me  more  chagrin  r::sn 
I  he  whi*t!c  gave-  me  pleasurs. 

Tin's  tiowevfr,  was  afterwards  of  use  to  me.  the 
ittipression  continuing  on  my  mind;  so  that  o^teti 
when  I  was  tempted  to  buy  lome  unnecessary  thintr, 
I  said  fo  myself,  Don  t  givtr  too  n  u:h  for  th-  \vhi'n!<-  ; 
and  so  I  saved  rry  mont-y, 

A**  1  grew  np,  came  Jtfto  the  world,  and  oh«erv-d 
the  actions  of  men,  I  thought  I  rr.et  with  rr.any,  vt-ry 
many,  w-ha  gave  too  much  for  the  whistle. 

Vfhen  I  saw  ?ny  one  too  ambitious  of  cc;irt  fa- 
v.i'ivs,  facfiiicing  his  tirn?  in  <:«te':o;:".ce  or:  Jever?.  his 
r^po^e,  his  liberty  hi.^  virtue, 'and  perhaps  his  'rienf*", 
t,>  atr.-iin  if.  !  h:-".-e  faid  Lo  mysc-i '. ,  i'hi.-!  mas:  ^iv^s  too 
much  for  his  wmetle. 

When  I  saw  another  f<!nd  of  r)--r;ti!irstv.  ;co!.«tantly 
employing  hin:srif  in  political  bu  ties,  nrgleciin^  his 
own  affairs,  ant' ruining  ti)rm  by  that  neglect;  He  pays, 
i  ('t-c-d,  f£>8  J,  too  n:iich  for  his  \vhi-tle. 

If    ]    Vnpw   a    n, !•-*•,   v.-Vo    f?3ve    1171    ovfry    ki'  (]    of 

i.r;-tile   livlp'.   -:!!   ihr  pleasure  of  doisg  p,i>">d  to 

s     3ll   the    e-rcem    of  h  *   filiow-citirents,   a  not   tK« 

j  ry<  ot  btrnevo'en;  fiiendthip,    K^F  the    s^k:  of  eccurnu- 
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Idling    wealth  :    Poor  man,  lays  !,   you   <Jo    indeed  pay 
too   much  for  your  whistle. 

\Vh-n  F  meet  a  man  of  pleafure,  facrificing  evry 
laudable  irrpr.-verncr.t  of  t:^  onirH-,  rr  of  hta  ;•-?••.:,.,.•, 
to  mere  co^orsa!  senfations  :  Mistaken  nrjn,  sa-v*?  i, 
you  are  pro\-i..i:;^  p:-.n  {:>**  your^e!  instead  or  pltaiufc* 
you  give  too  much  for  your  \vhjUtlc. 

If  I  see  one  fond  of  hns  clothes,  fine  f.^nitnre.,  line 
equipage;',  all  above  hu  fortune,  foV  which  he  ton- 
tracts  debts,  and  ends  his  career  in  prison  .  A,h;s  ! 
favs  1,  he  baa  paid  dear,  very  dear,  ior  his  u-hibtie. 

When  I  see  a  beautiful  f \vcet  tempered  girl  married 
to  an  ilt-tratured  husband  ;  What  a  pity  it  is,  fays  1, 
that  me  ha?  paid  so  much  fcr  a  whistle  ! 

In  short,  I  concei.ved  th^t  ^rent  p?.rt  of  the 
tnistties  of  mankind  were  broug'it  upon  them  by  the 
ialse  estiroaies  they  had  made  "oi  tr,c  value  of  things, 
and  by  their  giving  too  much  for  their  whistle. 


THE  ADVANTAGES    OF   DRUNKENNESS. 


"  Ob!  that  man  should  put  an  enemy  into  their  mout'ii  to  steal 
away  their  brains."  SMAKKM-KARE. 

**•  Ail  the  enemies  on  the  e;irth  do  not  destroy  w>  many   erf  tho 
human  race,  nor  alienate  so  much  property  as  drunkenness." 

LOHD  13  A  CON. 


IF  you  wish  to  be  always  thirsty,  be  a  rlrnnkard  ;  for 
the  o'tner  and  more  you  drink,  the  oftner  and  more 
thirsty  yon  will  be* 


If  you  fcck  to  prevent  your  frienik  fiom  ralfing  you 
in  tht  world,  be  a  drunkard  ;  for  chat  will  defeat  all 
llieir  efforts. 

Jf  you  would  effectually  counteract  your  own  at. 
tempts  to  do  well,  be  a  drunkard  ;  anil  you  will  not  be 
disappointed. 

If  you  wish  to  repel  the  endeavours  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race  to  raise  you  to  character,  credit,  and  prospe- 
rity, be  a  drunkard  ;  and  you  will  assuredly  triumph. 

If  you  are  determined  to  be  poor,  be  a  drunkard  j 
and  you  will  foon  be  ragged  and  pennylefa. 

If  you  would  wish  to  starve  your  family,  be  a  drunk- 
erd  ;  for  that  will  consume  the  means  of  their  sup- 
port. 

If  you  woHld  be  fpunged  on  by  knaves,  be  a 
drunkard  ;  and  that  will  make  their  taok  easy. 

If  you  wish  to  be  robbed,  be  a  drunkard;  which 
will  enable  the  thief  to  do  it  with  more  saiety. 

If  you  wish  to  blunt  your  senses,  be  a  drunkard  i 
and  you  will  soon  be  more  stupid  than  an  ass. 

If  you  would  become  a  fool  be  a  drunkard  ;  and  you 
will  soon  lofe  your  understanding. 

Ifymwishto  incapacitate  yourself  for  rational  in- 
tercourir,  be  a  drunkard ;  icr  that  will  render  ypa 
who  ly  milt  for  it. 

If  you  wish  all  your  prospects  in  life  to  be  clouded, 
be  a  drunkard  ;  and  they  will  be  dark  enough. 

Jf  you  would  destroy  your  body  l,e  a  drunkard  ;  as 
drunkenness  1*3  the  mothtr  of  disease. 


If  you  meat*  to  rttin  your  fo«t,  tt  a  drunkard  ;  that 
yon  may  be  excluded  from  heaven. 

if  yon  are  refolved  on  suicide,  be  a  drunkard;  that 
being  a  fure  mode  of  destruction. 

If  you  would  cxpofe  both  your  folly  and  secrets  be 
a  drunkard  ;  and  they  will  foon  run  out  while  the 
liquor  runs  in. 

If  you  are  plagued  with  great  bodily  strength,  be  a 
drunkard  ;  and  it  will  soon  be  subdued  by  *o  powerful 
an  antagonist 

If  yen  would  get  rid  of  your  monry  without  know. 
ing  how,  be  a  '  ctrunkaid  ;  and  it  will  vaniuh  insensi- 
bly. 

If  you  would  have  no  other  resource  when  past  la- 
bour  but  a  workhouse,  be  a  diunkard;  and  you  will  be 
unable  to  provide  any. 

If  you  are  determined  to  expel  all  domestic  harmony 
from  your  house,  be  a  drunkard  ;  and  difcord,  with  all 
her  train,  will  foon  enter. 

If  you  would  be  always  undrr  strong  suspicion,  be 
a  drunkard  ;  for,  little  as  yon  think  it,  all  agree  that 
those  who  steal  from  themfelves  and  families  will  rob 
others, 

]f  vou  would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
shunning  your  creditors,  be  a  drunkard  ;  and  you  will 
foon  have  reafcn  lo  prefer  the  bye-paths  to  the  public 
streets. 

If  you  like  the  amusements  of  a  court  of  confcience, 
be  a  drunkard  ;  and  you  may  be  often  gratified. 

I  f  you  would  be  a  dead  weight  to  the  community, 
and  4<  cumber  tti.  groups,"  bs  a  drunkard  ;  for  lha; 


v  ?'•!   render    you   houseless,    !*.!plej3,   br.rdcafom-. 
expensive. 

If  v?>;7  would  be  a  nuif..nce,    be  a  t-nr .V-r;i  •    .cor  the 
ii.pro.ch  of  a  drunkard  is  like  that  ot  a  dfunghiH. 

tlf  y-on  \*  onld  be  odious  to   your   Family    and  fri  nds, 
urd  ;  and  you  v.  ill  fooi)    be    more  thai;  d;sa- 
t  rccajslc. 

:     If  yon  would   be  a  pest    to    f".ciety,  be  a  drunkard  ; 
and  you  will  b.c  avoided  as  inkctious. 

If    yon    (I:  fad    reformation    of     your    fan!t",     be    a 
^rd  ;   and  you  will  be    ia)pervious   to   all  ad'.noni- 


If  you  would  snaaph  windows,  break  Uicr  peace,  get 
your  bones  broken,  tu  nbic  under  carta  and  lurses,  and 
he  locked  up  in  watch-houses,  be  a  drunkard  ;  ar.tl  it 
will  be  strange  if  yon  do  not  faceted. 

Finally,  if  you  are  determined  to  be  utterly  destroyed 
in  estnte,  body,  and  foul,  be  a  c.iunkard  ;  and  yr-u  wi'i 
soon  know  that  '.t  is  iaipO53;bie  to  adopt  a  rr.oic  effec- 
tual intans  to  accomplish  your — LND. 

Drunkenness  expels  reafon — drowns  the  memory — 
clcfaces  beauty-r-^y^minisnea  lireng-th — inflames  the 
bh-.od — cr.usks  internal,  external,  and  incurable  uounds 
-^-is  a  w itch  te  the  senses,  a  devil  to  the  soul,  a  thuf 
to  the  purge  —  the  beggar's  companion,  a  wife's  wi>r, 
and  children's  for>ow — makes  a  strong  man  weak,  and 
a  wi$2  m^n  a  fool.  He  is  worse  than  r.  bead,  and  is  a 
self  murderer,  who  drinks  to  others  good  health,  and 
obs  himtclf  of  hi»  own. 

FIN1!?, 


